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A further search for Spanish books in Dutch and Belgian 
libraries would perhaps not be quantitatively successful ; indeed, if 
one considers what an early bibliographer in Germany knew of 
Spanish books, this would seem very probable: George Draudius, 
in his Bibliotheca exotica (Francofurti, 1610) devotes 165 pages to 
French, forty-two to Italian, but only four to Spanish books. But 
in return there is no telling what rarities might not lurk in some 
of the only partly catalogued libraries of the Low Countries. At 
any rate, there is interesting work waiting for the Dutch Hispanists 
of the future — and may they be many and come soon. 

Joseph E. Gillet. 

University of Minnesota. 



Dickens, Reade, and Collins. Sensation Novelists. A Study in 

the Conditions and Theories of Novel Writing in Victorian 

England. By Walter C. Phillips, Ph. D. New York : 
Columbia University Press, 1919. 

The Graduate School of English at Columbia University has 
been peculiarly happy in the choice of thesis-subjects ; year by year 
meritorious treatises on some aspect or other of literary history are 
added to the list of " Studies in English and Comparative Litera- 
ture." In many cases new points of approach have been attempted, 
new trails blazed in various directions. The primary object of Dr. 
Phillips' work is "to present the problems and opportunities of 
fiction-writing as the Victorians saw them sixty years ago." Under 
what conditions of trade, of the relation of publishers to authors, 
of the " market," and so forth did writers go about their business ? 
The answer is a study in the economic interpretation of literature ; 
to a surprising degree, and, it may be, to some minds a disillusion- 
izing degree, the form and content of the Victorian novel were regu- 
lated by the traditions and conditions of the trade. As these 
controlling elements fluctuated and altered the novel-form altered 
and fluctuated with them. The facts of the matter are best studied 
and illustrated in the "output" of Dickens and his two chief 
disciples. The emphasis upon the commercial aspect accounts in 
part for the not altogether satisfactory arrangement of Mr. Phillips' 
material. 
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The Byronic heldentypus, traced long ago to its beginnings in 
Mrs. Kadcliffe's novels, changed gradually and degenerated in the 
eighteen-twenties and thirties into the hero of the " Newgate 
Novel," a genre much exploited by Bulwer, Ainsworth and others 
(including Dickens) that received its death-blow from Thackeray. 
New commercial conditions and a new and much wider " reading 
public " caused the adaptation of the old novel of terror to the new 
demand while the novelist continued to draw upon records of crime 
and villainy for materials. Between 1825 and 1850 the book-trade 
was revolutionized; popular education combined with the removal 
of the tax on paper to open up great avenues to the enterprising 
publisher. The results were such ventures as Constable's MisceL 
lany, The Penny Magazine, and the publications of " The Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge." Meanwhile the "three- 
decker " novel, at the outrageous price of a guinea and a half, con- 
tinued (and continued sporadically down to the eighteen-nineties) 
as an anomaly amid the new circumstances of the book business. 
The connection of scholars of great repute with such undertakings 
as The Penny Magazine aided greatly in establishing the prestige 
of periodical publication. The immediate predecessor of the 
pamphlet-novel was, however, Egan's Life in London (1821), 
which prepared the way for Pickwick, which in turn established 
the enstalment plan as a medium for novel-publication. The 
pamphlet-form did not at once drive the expensive three-volume 
form from the field, but served the temporary intermediate need of 
providing cheap literature for the masses before the custom grew 
up of following the first " three decker " edition, after a few months 
when the sales began to lag, by inexpensive one-volume reprints. 
A great many other considerations enter into the problem; the 
influence of Mudie's library was, for instance, most important. On 
these matters and on such other questions as the financial profits 
that accrued to novelists (and these grew enormously during the 
Victorian epoch) Dr. Phillips is able to cast much light. 

Scattered through the book with singular disregard for logical 
arrangement, but most closely connected together in his seventh, 
eighth, and tenth sections, are considerations of the problems that 
suggest the title of Dr. Phillips' book: the personal and literary 
relationship of Dickens, Keade, and Collins ; their " Creed in Fic- 
tion" (formulated in part from observation of their actual prac- 
tice which closely conformed to their critical dicta, and in part 
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from fragments of theories expressed in letters, prefaces, postscripts 
and what not) ; and the common characteristics of the Dickensians 
as Sensationalists. These characteristics are those of what the 
Dickensians themselves liked to call the " dramatic novel " : an 
inordinate use of surprise, coincidence, and fortuitous retribution, 
and the repudiation of the dissection of character and analysis of 
motives as part of the novelist's function. In these qualities all 
three men, and especially Reade, are in marked opposition to the 
type of novel represented in Victorian England by George Eliot and 
Anthony Trollope — the type that has had so much influence upon 
the fiction of our own day while the sensational novel is an alto- 
gether outworn influence. The stages of the decline of this sort of 
fiction (its influence is obvious not only to the critic but to the 
author himself in the earliest of Mr. Hardy's books) is an inter- 
esting subject upon which Dr. Phillips does not enter. To have 
pursued it further than he does would have led him altogether 
beyond the domain of literature proper into the " sad, obscure, se- 
questered place " where dwell the dime novels and penny dreadfuls. 
This is but a brief indication of the abundant interest in this 
study. Dr. Phillips exhibits remarkable " control " of his material 
and has been able to fortify his conclusions by generous and apt 
quotations from a multitude of novels. The lack of any index 
and of exact references to many of his citations, and the frequent 
carelessnesses in the printing are regrettable. 

Samuel C. Chew. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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A Note on Shelley and Peacock 

When Professor Spencer Baynes, writing for the Edinburgh Re- 
view in 1871, applauded Shelley's invention of the word marmoreal 
in The Revolt of Islam (1818), r, 302-304, where Shelley describes 
how " the Woman " 

unveiled her bosom, and the green 
And glancing shadows of the sea did play 
O'er its marmoreal depth 

he lacked the evidence, furnished by the NED., that the word had 
been used previously by Landor, in Gebir (1798) rv, 43-44, describ- 
ing how 



